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Waddington, a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary), with instructions to
report within the space of three months.

The adoption of this interim report left the committee free at
last to turn their attention to the more personal aspect of the
matters under consideration, but even then they found them-
selves in the difficulty that no definite charges had ever been
formulated to which Ministers could be called upon to reply.
They therefore decided that the next step was to summon before
them the various journalists who had been respon*ible for the
abusive articles in the press and to endeavour to elicit from them
not only the nature of the information which they had had in
their possession when writing the articles, but? if possible, the
sources of such information, in order that the origin of the
rumours might be ascertained.

The first of this class of witnesses to appear was Mr. W. R.
Lawson, the author of the series of articles in the Outlook which
had been the herald of the more general press campaign. His
evidence occupied a number of days and was notable for a long
and extremely able cross-examination by Mr. Falconer, who, as a
Writer to the Signet of Scotland, was called upon to fill on behalf
of his Liberal colleagues the same role which Lord Robert Cecil's
legal training had marked him out to perform on behalf of the
Conservatives.

Neither Mr. Lawson's temper nor his memory improved as
the days went on, and he sought frequent refuge in complaints,
truculent or petulant, against the nature and number of Mr.
Falconer's questions. But his ordeal did not finish with the end
of Mr. Falconer's cross-examination. In Lord Robert Cecil's
hands he cut an even less impressive figure, forced to recede
from, one position after another, to withdraw one allegation after
another, to deny that phrases in his articles obviously" designed
to cast imputations upon Ministers were intended to bear any
such meaning, even to advance as an excuse for having stated
that "mysterious relations" existed between certain members of
the Government and the Marconi Company, that his articles had
been written under very strong provocation with regard to the
agreement, a plea which drew from Lord Robert Cecil the sharp
warning :

"In your own interests, I ask you to be very careful what
you are saying now."

Perhaps this interrogation might well have ended at the
point at which he lamely protested :

"I have said all along that I cannot go beyond these rumours.
I have franJdy admitted that I afterwards found no definite